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T HE first time that the Black 
Puke saw her she was laugh¬ 
ing—and the last time he saw 
her she was laughing, too. 
He and a ruddy-faced companion 
had fared forth doggedly Into the 
long summer twilight in quest of 
some amusement to dispel the mem¬ 
ory of the extravagantly gloomy lit¬ 
tle dinner they had shared at the 
club, followed by a painful hour over 
admirable port and still more ad¬ 
mirable cigars. 

It was midsummer and London was 
empty and as dry and dusty as life it¬ 
self. John Saint Michael Beauclerc, , 
ninth Duke of Bolingham, waved an 
imperious hand at a forlorn hansom j 
clattering down the silent street, and j 
with his host, Gaddy Banford, entered ! 
the decrepit vehicle. 

He sat cloaked In silence while they j 
drove, brooding over the sorry trick 
that life had played him. He had had 
everything—and he had found noth¬ 
ing worth having. He had the 
greatest fortune in England—and one ; 
of the greatest names. He had Beat¬ 
on House, the Georgian miracle that 
was all London’s pride—and Gray 
Courts, that dream of somber beauty 
that was all England’s pride—Gray 
Courts that even now held his three 
tall, black-browed sons who could 
shoot and hunt as well as any In 
the country—yes, even fourteen-year 
Roddy. It held the ladles Pamela, 
Clarissa, Maud and Charlotte, his good 
slaters, too acidulous to find a hus¬ 
band between them. For rAx long 
years It had held the Lady Alicia 
Honorla Fortescue, a poor, sad, dull 
little creature, married in a moment 
of pity and illusion when they were 
both young. 

He sat huddled In the corner of the 
hansom, remembering with the same 
shock of sick amazement-his despair 
at the discovery of her fear of him; 
it still haunted every tapestried cor¬ 
ridor of Gray Courts—every paneled 
hall in Beaton House. 

Gaddy Banford had two seats in the 
first row of stalls. 

"Spend your valuable time hanging 
round the stage door, what?” the duke 
Inquired audibly. Banford smiled in¬ 
gratiatingly. 

"Oh, rather not—no, no. She doesn’t 
go In for stage-door meetings, you 
know. I’ve had the honor of meeting 
the lady twice and she's most fright¬ 
fully Jolly and all that, but-” 

"Ha!” the duke remarked with de¬ 
risive Inflection and turned a con¬ 
temptuous eye on the stage, where 
the “Jolly Joralomons” scampered 
light-heartedly off, rolling their jug¬ 
glers' equipment of bright balls be¬ 
fore them. 

There was a roll of drums, lilt of 
violins, and the orchestra swung tri¬ 
umphantly into the “Biddy Waltz.” 

And onto a stage that w'as black as 
night, with one great bound as though 
■he had leaped through infinite space 
into a small safe circle of the spot¬ 
light, came Biddy O’Rourke, straight 
on the tips of her silver toes, with 
laughter for a dark world In both her* 
©ustretched hands—and the piece of 
the world that faced her rose to its 
feet and shouted a welcome. All but 
one. 

* * * * 

T HE Black Duke of Bolingham sat 
square in the center of the first 
row of seats, with the "Biddy Waltz” 
rising and falling about him un¬ 
heeded, his eyes fixed Incredulously 
on the vision in the spotlight. Noth¬ 
ing that the duke had heard had pre¬ 
pared him for this. 

Who could have told him that a 
/nufllo hall dancer called Biddy 
O’Rourke, late of Dublin, no taller 
than a child, could look like a fairy 
and an angel, and an Imp and a witch 
and a dream? Gaddy Banford had 
confided to his duke that she was 
little and blond and light on her feet. 
•*L4ttle”—you who were more fan¬ 
tastically minute than any elf. Biddy! 
Blond—oh, sacrilege, to dismiss thus 
that foam and froth of curls cresting 
and bubbling about your gay head— 
that skin of pearl beneath which 
danoed little flames of rose fire—those 
eyes, bluer than anything on earth. 
Light on your feet—oh, Biddy, you, 
who floated and drafted like a feather 
In the wind, like a butterfly gone mad 
—like a flying leaf and a dancing 
atar! Had he /aid that when you 
Wejv across the dark ct .ge you would 
be arrayed In ellVer brighter than 
foam and white more airy than 
clouds? Had he said that you would 
dance not only with those miraculous 
toes but with your ourls and with 
^rour lashes and with your lips and 
with your heart? Had he said that 
you would come laughing, little 
Biddy? 

High on the tips of those Incredible 
toes she came—so ewlft and light and 


sure that it seemed to BoUngham’s 
dazzled eyes that it would take less 
than a breath to blow her over that 
barrier of light straight into his arms 
—straight into his heart—into his 
tired and lonely heart. He leaned for¬ 
ward, and the vision of gold and 
silver flung down to him the airy 
music of her mirth. 

“Oh, I couldn’t any more dance with 
you. looking like that than I could 
grow feathers!” cried the vision. 
“Whatever in the whole world’s the 
matter?” 

The audience hushed its applause. 

’’Thanks.” the Black Duke replied. 
"Nothing in the whole world’s the 
matter—now." 

’’Whatever were you thinkln* to 
make you scowl the big black ogre 
himself then?" 

“I was wondering how on earth I 
was going to get to you quickly 
enough to tell you what I was think¬ 
ing before I burst with it.” 

The transfixed audience waited for 
her to pin him to the wall with her 
reply. But Biddy only came a step 
nearer, staring down at him with the 
strangest look of wonder and delight 
and enchanted mischief. ^ 

“Oh, whatever must you think of 
me, not knowing you at all?” she 
cried to him over the muted lilt of 
her waltz. " ’Twas the lights in my 
eyes, maybe—or maybe the lights In 
yours. It’s the foolish creature I am 
any way you put it. Would you be 
waiting for ten minutes?" 

“No,” said His Grace firmly. 

“Seven?” 

"It’ll kill me,” said his grace, 
"Where will you be?" 

"There’s a wee door over beyond 
the red curtain,” said Biddy. "You 
go through that, and you're in an 
alley as black as a pit, and you take 
three steps—no, with the legs you 
have you can do it in two with no 
trouble at all—and there'll be another 
door with a fine big light over It. and 
I'll be under the light. Don’t die." 

"No," said his grace. "I won’t.” 

“Play it faster than that.” Biddy 
cried to her stupefied musicians. "Ah, 
It’s the poor, slow, thumb-fingered 
creatures you are, the lot of you! 
Play it fast as my Aunt Dasheen’s 
spotted kitten chasin' its tail or I'll 
dance holes in your drums for you! 
Ah, darlin’8, come on now—spin It 
faster than that for the poor dyin* 
gentleman and the girl that’s goin' to 
save him!” 

* * * * 

XY7ITII a flash and a dip and a 
? ? swirl she was off, and the Black 
Duke was off, too. Gaddy Banford 
put a feeble clamor as his guest 
swept by him. 

v Oh, but my dear fellow—no, but I 
say—she’s simply chaffing you, you 
know-" 

"Hand over my stick, will you?” in¬ 
quired the duke affably. "And don’t 
come trotting along after met either. 
She’s not expecting you, you know— 
rather not.” He swung buoyantly off 
toward the red curtain, bestowing a 
benign nod on the diverted audience. 

He brushed aside the red curtain, 
and passed with one great stride 
through the door into the black alley. 
The door swung to behind him. He 
drew a deep breath, and turned his 
head; and there she stood beneath the 
light, with a black scarf over her 
golden head and a black cloak over 
her silver dress. She had one hand 
to her heart and was breathing 
quickly In little light gasps. 

"Were you waiting long?” she 
asked. "I never stopped at all to 
change a stitch. I was afraid for my 
soul you’d be gone. Was it long you 
waited?” 

“Forty-two years,” said his grace. 
"Forty-two years and three days.” 

He watched the rose flood up to her 
lashes at that, but the joyous eyes 
never swerved from his. 

“Ah, well,” she murmured, "I 
waited seventeen my own self, and I 
not half the size of you. Have you 
missed me, then, truly?” she whis¬ 
pered. 

'I’ve missed you since the day I 
drew breath,” he told her, and his 
voice shook. "Biddy, is It true? 
Things don’t happen like this, do 
they? No one out of a dream ever 
had such hair—no one out of a fairy 
tale such eyes! Biddy, would you 
laugh like that If It were a dream?” 

vi would that,” she remarked with 
decision. “It’s a fine dream and a 
grand fairy tale and the truest truth 
you ever heard In your life. I knew 
’twas you even when you were 
scowlin’, but those lights were in my 
eyes, so I couldn’t be sure till you 
smiled.” 

“Biddy, how did you know?” 

She pushed the scarf back from 
those golden bubbles with a gay ges¬ 
ture of Impatience. 

“Well, why wouldn’t I know? 


That’s a queer way to talk to a 
bright girl! Didn’t my own Aunt 
Dasheen. she that was all the family 
I had till I ran off and took London 
for one, tell me that I’d be the grand¬ 
est dancer that ever leaped, and 
marry the finest gentleman that ever 
walked, as big as a giant and black 
as a devil and handsome as a king? 
And she ought to know surely, what 
with reading In tea and clear water 
as quick as you and me in the Good 
Book. It was the wicked, cunning 
old thing she was. rest her soul.”* 

"Is she dead?” 

"She Is that,” replied Aunt Dash¬ 
een’s niece cheerfully. "Or I’d never 
be here to tell it. She kept tight 
hold of me as If I were a bit of gold, 
for all that she sorrowed and sang 
how I w'as more trouble to her than 
any monkey from Egypt. If Tim 
Murphy and his brothers hadn't been 
coming to show the Londoners how 
to Juggle glass balls and brought me 
along to hold the things. I’d be in the 
wee room tending the fire and the 
kitten this minute, instead of stand¬ 
ing under a light in a silver dress 
with my heart in my hands.” 

"I wish I could thank her,” said the 
duke. 

"It’s little enough you have to 
thank her for." replied his Biddy 
blithely. "She was crosser than most 
and cooler than any. If she hadn’t 
seen the bit about me In the tea. 
she’d have dropped me straight out 
of the window. But there waj my 
grand gentleman and the rest of it 
to give her patience. 'Wed at seven¬ 
teen, dead at-* ” She caught back 

the words deftly. " ’Death to your 
dancing,’ she’d keep saying. You 
could thank her for that, maybe—or 
perhaps ’twas because I danced you 
stopped scow'llng, and you’ll not w'ant 
me to leave off?” 

"Biddy, It’s true, then—you’re only 
seventeen?” His voice was touched 
with a strange pain and wonder. 

I "Hear him, now—only, Indeed! I’m 
seventeen the day.” 

•'And I past forty-two!” 

"Are you no more than that?” she 
[ asked softly. "However in all the 
| world could you get so great and 
[ grand and fine In that little while?” 

"Oh.” he cried. ’'Does laughter take 
the sting from all that’s ugly? Lough 
again, then: there’s worse still. 
Heaven help us, darling—I’m a duke!" 

"Is that all?” she Inquired regret¬ 
fully. "I’d have thought a king at 
the least. Well, come, there’s no 
helping It—*tls not all of us get our 
deserts In this wicked world.” 

*'Blddy,” he begged. "Laugh at this, 
too. will you? Try, try, dear, before 
it hurts us. I have three sons. Biddy. 
I’ve been married before.” 

She put her other hand to her heart 
at that, but she kept her lips curved. 

"It’s small wonder,” she said. 
■Why wouldn’t you have been? I’m 
the shameless one to say it, but If 
I’d been ten girls instead of one, It’s 
ten times you’d have been married." 
* * * * 

H E put his arms about her then. 

and something broke In his 
| heart—something cold and hard and 
! bitter. He wanted to tell her that, 
but h© could find no words. But the 
| small shining creature in his arms 
, had words enough for two. 

I "Were you thinking of wedding 
again, maybe?” 

"Oh, Biddy,” he cried, "let’s hurry!” 
"If you’re asking me.” she said, "I’d 
say we were hurrying fast and free. 
I can hear the air whistlin’ In my 
ears, I can that. Was she a fine lady, 
darling?” 

"Who?” he asked—and remembered 
—and forgot her for all time. "Oh, 
she was a very fine lady, and good, 
and gentle, too. She died long ago." 

"Did she, poor thing?” whispered 
the future Duchess of Bolingham 
softly, the cloud in the blue, blue eyes 
gone forever. "And me no good at 
all. I wonder at you! Are they little 
young things, your sonar' 

"The smallest’* big enough to put 
you in his pocket.” ho said. ’'Biddy 
let’s hurry. I know an archbishop 
that we could have fix It tonight—I 
know two. If it comes to that.” 

"Well, you could know six, and 
’tw'ould be all the good It would do 
you.” commented his Biddy serenely. 
"I know one old priest, and his 
name's Father Leary, and ’twill be a 
bitter grief to him, but he may do it, 
since he’s one of the saints them¬ 
selves and terrible fond of a bad girl. 
Archbishop, indeed!” 

"Let’s find him, then, and tell him. 
I’ll-” 

’'We’ll not, then. He’s a poor old 
man that needs his sleep. See the 
stars, darlln’; they’re the cool little 
things. We must do nothing In haste, 
except leave this door, maybe. Where- 
ever can we go?” 

"We can go and get married,” said 

the Duke of Bolingham. “I’ll get-” 

"You might get a hansom-” 

Biddy danced In rapture on the tips 
of her toes. *'You might get that one 
there, and we could ride a hundred 
miles or so, and w'atch how cool the 
stars are. I never was long enough 
in one In my life to get over feeling 
sad that soon it would stop. Would 
you get one—would you?” 

The duke raised his hand to the 
hansom, and it crawled toward them 
dubiously. The small dancing crea- 
! ture on the pavement looked frankly 




incredible, but the large black one 
looked as though it knew Its mind. 
The two of them got In quickly. 

"Where to?" Inquired the cabby 
with severity. 

"Drive straight ahead—a hundred 
miles,” said the great one in a terrify¬ 
ing tone. Roaring drunk or plain 
barmy, the large occupant of the cab 
J w’as plainly one to be humored. 

I "Would a hundred miles bring us 
to dawn?" inquired the smaller luna- 
■ tic. ”Oh, I’d rather a dawn than a 
parade any day there is." 

"When will you marry me?" de¬ 
manded the duke. 

"We must be that wise and cool 
we’ll put the stars to shame,” she 
said dreamily. "How many days 
w’ould there be in a year? I’ve no 
head for figures at all." 

“A year?” protested the stricken 
duke fiercely. "Three hundred and 
sixty-five days? You couldn’t—yoc 
couldn’t-” 

Biddy raised her hand to the silver 
laces above her heart with the strang¬ 
est little look of wonder. 

"Three hundred and sixty-five?" 
she whispered. "No more than that? 
No more than that—for sure?” 

"No more?*’ he cried. "Why, it’s a 

lifetime—it’s eternity-" 

"Ah, and so it Is," said his Biddy. 

J "Well, then, let’s be wise as the stars 
—and wait till morning. Father 
! Leary, he’ll marry us then if I have 
to do penance for the rest of my days. 
Three hundred and sixty-five did you 
say? You’re right—oh, you’re right. 
’Tls a lifetime!" 

* * * * 

A ND so at daw’n Biddy O’Rourke 
became the Duchess of Boling¬ 
ham. 

They drove down to Gray Courts 
behind a pair of bright bays called 
| Castor and Pollux that same day, in a 
high trap of black and scarlet, with 
fawn-colored cushions. The dukf 
drove, and the ducheps sat perched 
beside him in a great red coat w’ith 
a ruby rlr.g on her finger and a hat 
no larger than a poppy tilted over 
one eye. 

"Is It a castle you live In. darlln’?” 
"It’ll be a castle once you’re in It. 
Who ever heard of a princess that 
didn’t live in a castle?” 

"Is it terrible big and black and 
grand, like you?” 

"Terrible—you couldn’t tell us 
apart." 

"Do your great sons live there all 
by themselves?" 

"Oh. rather not. They live there 
with two tutors and a trainer and an 
old nurse and four aunts, besides all 
the hounds and horses and grooms 
and Jockeys and farriers that they 
can wedge Into the stables.” 

"The saints keep us!" Invoked 
Biddy with heartfelt piety. "Was it 
four aunts you said?” 

"Oh. Heaven forgive me, I clean 
forgot ’em!” The duke’s cry was 
quite as heartfelt, but it lacked piety. 
"No, I swear that’s the truth. I sent 
& messenger down this morning with 
a letter for Noll, but not one of the 
lot of them entered my head—Biddy. 
Biddy, if I’d remembered, I’d have 
taken you somewhere else." 

"Ah, well, It can’t be helped, darlln*. 
It’s glad news and golden that I’ve 
driven the thought of four grand 
ladles clear out of your head, and it’s 
small fault of yours that so much as 
a whisper of the word aunt makes th© 
soles of my feet grow cold and the 
hairs of my head rise up on end. If 
you’d known my father’s sister 
Dasheen you’d never wonder! Maybe 
the four of these are nice old bodies?” 

"And maybe they’re not!” remarked 
the duke. "Gad, but I’d give a thou¬ 
sand pounds to have them hear you 
calling them nice old bodies. Clarissa, 
now-” 

He gave such a shout of laughter 
that the off bay swerved. 

"Are they Just young aunts then?” 
Biddy inquired hopefully. 

"Beautiful, wait till you see them! 
They’re not aunts at all, heaven help 
us—they’re sisters! ne of their noses 
would make four of yours, and every 
last one of them Is more like Queen 
Elisabeth in her prime than any one 
going around England these days. 
They have fine bones and high heads 
and eyes like icicles and tongues like 
serpents’ tails dipped In vinegar.” 

"Have they now!” remarked her 
grace pensively. "Well, ’twill not be 
dull at Gray Courts, I can tell that 
from here. Was Elisabeth the cross 
heathen that snipped the head off the 
pretty light one home from France?” 

”1 wish Td had your history teach¬ 
er,” said the duke with emphasis. ”1 
spent years on end learning less about 
the ladles than you’ve put in a dozen 
words. I was a cross heathen myself 
till half-past nine last night.” 

"Never say it!” cried his Biddy. 
"You’ve a heart of gold and a tongue 
of silver, and I’m the girl that knows. 
’TIa likely they'll love me no better 
than the cross one loved the pretty 
one. then?” 

” ’Tls likely they’ll love you less.” 
prophesied the^ duke, accurately, 
"since they can’t snip off your head!" 

Biddy’s laughter was a flight of 
silver birds. 

"Then since It’s sorrow we’re goin’ 
to," she begged, "let’s go easy. Make 
the horses step soft and slow, darlln’; 


‘tls the prettiest evening in all the 
world, and I’m that high up I can see 
clear over the great green hedges Into 
the wee green gardens. I doubt if 
it’ll smell any better In heaven!” 

"I doubt If It’ll smell half as sweet,” 
he said. "If we go slow we’ll miss 
our dinner." 

"Ah, let’s miss our dinner!” she 
begged. "Did we not eat all those 
: little fat quail and those great fat 
peaches for our lunch? I’d rather sup 
ion th© lights that'll be coming out be¬ 
hind the wlndowpanes while we pass, 
and the stars that’ll slip through the 
sky while we're not looking, and the 
smell of gllly-flowers and lavender 
warm against the walls. Maybe If we 
go slow, we might have a slip of new 
moon for dessert—maybe If we go 
slower than that, the horses will 
know what It's all about, and let you 
j hold one of my hands.” 

♦ * * * 

j\ ND so the horses did, and so he 
ia did, and it was long past dinner 
when the duke and his duchess drove 
through th© gates of Gray Courts, and 
swept up to the door where grooms 
and butlers and housekeepers and 
maids and men enough to start a re¬ 
public came sedately to greet them. 
The duke stood them off with a ges¬ 
ture and held out both hands to help 
his duchess down and she laid her 
finger-tips In his and reached th© 
threshold high on her toes. 

"This," said th© duke with a pride 
that made his former arrogance seem 
humility, "is her grace." 

He swung her through the carved 
doors In the great stone hall with the 
flagged floor and the two fireplaces. 
She looked smaller than a child and 
brighter than a candle. The dun-col¬ 
ored hound blinked twice, and rose 
slowly, in his huge grace, and strolled 
to where she stood gleaming, thrust¬ 
ing his great head beneath her hand. 

"Oh. the wonder he is!" she cried. 
"What will I call him?” 

"His name’s Merlin,” the duke told 
her. "He knows a witch as well as 
the one he was named for. Layton, 
where are my sisters?” 

"Their ladyships have retired to 
their rooms, your grace.” 

"Good!” replied his grace distinct¬ 
ly. "Where are my sons?” 

"Their lordships drove over this 
afternoon for a dinner and theatricals 
at the Marquis of Dene’s, your grace." 

'Better!” said his grace. "Then 
shall we go to our room, Biddy? 
We’ve not eaten; send some claret 
and fruit and cold fowl—what else, 
Biddy r’ 

"Some little cakes stuffed full with 
raisins, if there’re any about,” sug¬ 
gested her grace hopefully. 

"Cakes.” commanded the Duke of 
Bolingham in a voice that would have 
raised cakes from the stone flags. 
’’Will you have a maid, Biddy?" 

'•Whatever for?" inquired Biddy 
with candid Interest. "I’ve still the 
use of all ten of my fingers, and you’d 
be there to help If I broke one. 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the duke, his arm clos¬ 
ing fast about her. "No maid. Is the 
room ready, Layton?” 

•'Quite ready, your grace.” Layton 
seized the great black dressing case 
and the little snakeskln Jewel case 
that Biddy had pounced on In Bond 
street that morning, and James swung 
up the huge pigskin bags of his 
grace .and Potter appeared from 
somewhere with fruit and w'lne, and 
Durkin appeared from nowhere with 
a silver basket of small cakes and a 
very young gentleman called Tun¬ 
bridge appeared with candles that 
were larger than he. The duke and 
the duchess followed this procession 
up the dark splendor of the stairs, 
with Merlin padding superbly behind 
his witch. When they reached the 
landing the procession swung to the 
right. 

"Here!” called Bolingham. "Which 
room ?” 

"The damask room, your grace,” 

'No,” said his grace. ’•No.” He 
did not raise his voice, but his fingers 
crushed down desperately on the light 
ones lying in his. "We’ll use the 
blue room." 

The agitated voice of the house¬ 
keeper cried, "Oh, your grace, it’s 
not ready!" 

"Make It ready—flowers, candles, 
linen. Be quick.” 

* * * * 

F EET ran, hands flew, while the 
duke and his duchess stood wait¬ 
ing In th© room in which a king had 
slept and a prince had died, and which 
for a hundred years had stood empty 
of life, save when some awed visitor 
tiptoed across the threshold, marvel¬ 
ing at Its more than royal beauty— 
Its walls stretched with velvet blue 
and deep as night. Its painted beams, 
its hooded fireplace, its great bed 
around which the velvet curtains 
swept, brave with their golden Tudor 
roses; quick hands now brought other 
roses, wine-red in silver bowls, to 
sweeten the air, and sticks of wood 
to light a fir© to warm it, for even 
August turned chilly In that magnifi¬ 
cence; they spread a gay feast before 
the flames and fine linen on the 
bed; they brought high candelabra 
wrought of silver, more of them and 
more of them, until the shadows 
wavered and danced, and the new 
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“THIS,” SAID THE DUKE WITH A PRIDE THAT MADE HIS FORMER ARROGANCE SEEM HUMILITT, 

“IS HER GRACE.” 


duchess clapped her hands and 
danced, too. 

‘That enough T* the duke asked her. 

"Oh, ’tls enough to light the way 
from her© to the pole! I’d not have 
said there were so many candles in 
all the world." 

"Right," said the duke to hi© servi¬ 
tors briefly. "That's all, then. Good 
night." 

And the quick hands and the quick 
feet were gone, and the duke was left 
alone with his duchess. 

’'It’s not too cold?" he asked. 

"No, no!" she said. "It’s fine and 
warm.” 

"It's not too dark?” 

"No, no—it’s fine and bright!” 

*'My little heart, you don’t hat© it? 
You’re not afraid?” 

"Afraid?” cried his heart, alight 
with laughter. "Afraid with you by 
me? Am I mad?” 

He knelt at that and put his arms 
about her. Even kneeling his black 
head was higher than her bright one. 

"It’s I who am afraid. Biddy, what 
If I made you stop smiling? Biddy, 
Biddy, don’t ever stop smiling!” 

"Near fear!” she cried. "Never 
fear, my dear love. I’ll never In this 

world stop smiling-” She caught 

her breath, and shook her curls, and 
laid her laughing lips gayly and 
bravely against his. "Nor In the next 
one, either!” said her grace. 

She kept her w’orld. That shining 
mischief of hers never wavered— 
nothing touched it, not the frozen 
hatred of the Your outraged ladles or 
the surly Insolence of the three dark 
boys, or the Indifferent disdain of the 
county neighbors, or the blank Indig¬ 
nation of the court. He watched over 
her with terror and rage in his heart; 
they, they to scorn his miracle! 

That first dinner, with the ladles 
Pamela, Clarissa, Maude and Char¬ 
lotte, looking down their high noses 
at the radiant Intruder- 

"Say the word,” he told her through 
his teeth, safe in the sanctuary of 
their beautiful room, "and the four 
of tern shall walk to London!" 

"Well, if they crawled there, ’twould 
be no more than they deserve!” said 
her grace with decision. "The cross 
faces they have, and the mean 
tongues! They'd wear the patience 
out of a saint.” 

“They can start packing now!” he 
cried, and made for the door. 

"No, no!” Her laughter checked 
him like a hand. “What does It mat¬ 
ter at all. since I’m no saint? I’ll not 
need patience; all I’ll need is grace to 
keep a straight face and a civil 
tongue. Let them be, darlln’; ’tls a 
thousand pities my Aunt Dasheen 
died without laying eyes on them. 
They're like her own sisters. Did no 
one ever give that fine Roddy of yours 
a good cuff?” 

"I’ll give him two and a strapping." 
said the duke. "The glowering young 
cub!" 

"You’d never steal such pleasure for 
yourself,” she implored. "In no time 
at all they’ll be gon© to th©Ir schools 
and colleges, and I’ll set what mind I 
have to growing tall enough to reach 
their ears if I stand on my toes. 
Would you like me better If I reached 
up higher?” 

* * * * 

world was In that room— 
Its four blue walls held all their 
heaven and earth. From Its windows 
they saw dawns break and nights 
fall; when they crossed its thresh- 
hold they stepped under a spell that 
held them safe from all disaster. No 
one had ever loved any one as he 
loved his little golden duchess; some¬ 
times he smiled gravely and indul¬ 
gently when he thought of the poor 
travesties that passed in the world 
for adoration. 

When winter hung th© world In 
silver frost they piled the fire higher 
and drew the curtains closer and sat 
In dreaming happiness while the 
winds roared and lashed over the 
world. 

"Shall I take you to London T* he 
asked her. 

"London?” she cried in wonder. 
"Oh, whatever for?" 

"You’re not dull here? You’re not 
lonely?” 

"Dull? With you? Lonely—lonely 
with you?” 

After awhile she lifted her head 
and locked her fingers fast in his 
and asked. 'When is your birthday?”! 

"In July—the 25th. Why?” 

•Til have a grand present for you.” j 
said her grace. "A baby. A baby 
that’ll have a yellow head and a 
twinkle In both his eyes. A baby 
that'll grow tall enough to thrash the 
wickedness out of his black brothers 
and have sense enough to laugh In¬ 
stead of doing It.” 

He bowed hls head over the linked j 
fingers. 

•'Biddy, what more will you give 
me, you who have given me all the 
world?” 

••’Tls a small thing,” she whis¬ 
pered. "July. That will be a year 
since you cam© to see me dance?” 

"A year, my heart.” 

•'How many days are there In a 
year, did you say? 

"Three hundred and slxty-flve.” 

**A day—a day Is a poor short 
thing,” said her grace. "If I had a 
wish, I’d wish them longer. ’Tls cold 
in here, with the wind roaring down 
the chimney. Hold me closer—hold 
me fast.” 

With spring her wish was granted 
and the days were longer; not long 
enough to hold the joy they poured 
into them—but filled to the brim with 
pale sunlight and primroses and 
hawthorn hedges. And It was June, 
and they were longer still, flooded 
with golden warmth and the smell of 
yellow roses and life and magic, and 
the taste of honey. And It was July, 
and It was hls birthday—and the 
world stood still. 

Her graoe gave him the yellow¬ 
headed baby for a birthday present. 
When they brought him hls son he 
looked at him with strange eyes and 
turned hls face away and asked them 
in a vole* that none would have 
known: *'How Is she now?” 

The great dootors who had come 
hurrying from London shook their 
heads. 

"Bad. Her heart was In a shocking 
condition—she had not told you?" 

No—no, she had not told him. 

"Well, we must hope; we roust 
hope.” 

* © * * 

B UT soon they could no longer hope. 

For all their dignity, for all their 
learning, they could only give her 
drugs to make It easier to die; they 



could only prop her up against the 
pillows In th© great Tudor bed, and 
smooth the dark coverlet, and tiptoe 
from the room, leaving her to her 
duke. She sat there still and small, 
her hands on hls black head where he 
knelt beside her, with so little breath 
left to tell him of her love that she 
sought the shortest words, she who 
had been a spendthrift of them. 

’'Darlln'.” He did not stir, even at 
that. "Never grieve. I’ve known It 
a great while; they told me In Lon¬ 
don before you came that ’twould be 
no more than a year. And my Aunt 
Dasheen. she was wise before they. 
’Wed at seventeen, dead at eigh¬ 
teen*-” 

"Biddy," he whispered, *Tve killed 
you—I’ve killed you.” 
j "Oh, what talk Is this? You. who 
gave me my life? I never minded the 
dying—’twas only when I thought 
how lonely It would be with no one : 
caring whether I cam© or w’ent. I’ve 


forgotten what loneliness Is with you 
by me. Look up at me.” 

He raised hls head—and her eyes 
were dancing. 

"Yes." 

"Has It yellow hair?" 

'’Will you teach It to laugh?" 

"Biddy—Biddy-” 

"’Twill be dull In heaven without 
you.” she said. "But 'twill be gay 
when you come.” She leaned toward 
him, her lips curled to mischief. 
“Walt till they tell my Aunt Dasheen 
—Saint Peter himself w'tll have to 
laugh. 'Woman, there’s some one Just 
come asking after you—a little one 
even on her toes. She says her name 
Is Biddy and she’s Duchess of Boling¬ 
ham-• ” 

The faint voloe trailed to airy mirth 
and with that music echoing still 
about her her grace closed her 
dancing eyes and closed her laughing 
lips, and turned her bright head away 
and was gone as lightly and swiftly 
as she had come. 

(Copyright, 1323.) 


District Cadet Corps 
Growing Organization 


BY STEPHEN F. TILLMAN. 

P RESENTLY we shall hear the 
steady thud of marching feet 
on the streets of the city. 
Soldiers marching to camp? 
No, it will be the cadets of our high 
schools doing their "daily dozens." 

It w’as in May of 1882 that the 
local High School Cadet Corps was 
first formed. That makes the corps 
forty-one years old. Since Its forma¬ 
tion, w'ith two small companies, the 
corps has grow’n to several regiments 
of boys In blue, and ha9 a band and 
drum corps. 

When the corps was started the 
boys were drilled under the super¬ 
vision of Georg© Israel, a teacher In 
old Central High School. Fifty old 
Austrian rifles were obtained and the 
companies alternated In th© use of 
th© rifles. 

Th© cadets mad© their first public 
appearance In May, 1883, when a 
picked company marched in the 
parade of th© Grand Army of the 
Republic. In th© same year Capt. 
Burton R. Ross of th© District of Co¬ 
lumbia National Guard became a reg¬ 
ularly appointed Instructor of the 
corps. Later ho was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. In 1885 tho or¬ 
ganization in which Allan Davis, 
who was later principal of Business 
High School, was a cadet appeared 
at th© exercises attending th© dedi¬ 
cation of th© Washington Monument. 

Following the death of Col. Ross, 
th© corps was put under th© super¬ 
vision of MaJ. McCathran, who w-as 
also an officer of th© local militia. 
In th© spring of 1916 he was called 
to service on th© Mexican border. 
For a short time th© boys were with¬ 
out an official Instructor. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1916, Lieut. N. B. Briscoe of the 
Regular Army was appointed by the 
War Department and under hls di¬ 
rection the first brigade was formed. 
Upon the entrance of this country 
into the "big fight" Lieut. Briscoe 
w’as assigned to more Important 
duties, and the assistant instructor, 
formerly cadet colonel, Wallace M. 
Yater, was promoted to hls post. Th© 
position of assistant instructor was 
filled In 1918 by former Cadet MaJ. 
Shoults. In November, 1918, h© w’as 
promoted to military Instructor upon 
th© resignation of Cadet Col. Yater. 

In th© fall of 1919 Lieut. R. Day of 
th© marines w’as selected as military 
Instructor. Under him an entirely 
new drill In extended order was In¬ 
troduced, the cloers-order drill re¬ 
maining the same. On May 5. 1920, 
the oorps paraded with different 
Army units In th© National Army 
contest parade. Th© boys were com¬ 
plimented on their splendid appear¬ 
ance by the then Secretary of War, 
Newton Baker. This Is only one of 
the many Instances where the corps 
has made Its appearance in the last 
few years and received complimen/ 
from its friends. 

Upon the resignation of Lieut. Day 
the War Department designated 
Lieut. Col. Cralgle of the Regular 
Army as professor of mllltarv science 
and tactics and Instructor. There were 
also three assistants assigned for duty 
with Col. Cralgle. 

During last year the corps, under 
the supervision of the instructors, 
progressed rapidly, and has been 


| brought before th© ©yes of th© pub- 
lio more than ever. Th© members 
, have made the corps what It is today 
| —a model for all military organiza¬ 
tions of Its kind. 

The corps has participated in many 
events of a public nature. On 
Washington’s birthday two picked 
companies furnished th© guard of 
honor at ceremonies held at the 
Washington Monument. On March 4. 
when the administration change ' •* he 
entire corps was a guard of h .**r 
at the White House. It gave Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson hls last salute 
; and President Warren G. Harding hi© 
first. Commissions were presented to 
; the officers of tho corps by Gen. John 
J. Pershing, and when the regiments 
were presented with their regimental 
j flags the corps was reviewed bv See- 
I retary of War Weeks. 

The cadets have also taken part In 
events that will go down In history. 
The officers of the corps marched in 
the parade to Arlington national 
cemetery for th© unknown soldier 
and took part In the ceremony in 
honor of Marshal Joffre. On April 
27, 1922, the entire corps marched In 
the parade which was held In honor 
of tho unveiling of the Grant Memo¬ 
rial. 

Th© competitive drill has been an 
annual event. It is recognized as the 
biggest school event of th© year. 
The verdict Is awaited with nervous 
anxiety, while fervent hopes are 
soaring high for one’s favorite com¬ 
pany. Just prior to th© days of th© 
competitive drills th© talk of th© 
young girls 19 nothing but th© com¬ 
ing ©vent. 

Forty years of th© highest Ideal© 
and traditions hav© mad© th© corps 
what the present Secretary of War 
once termed It—“the model high 
school military unit of th© country ” 
Th© training schedule covers both 
theoretical and practical knowledge. 
There Is also an annual encampment, * 
which is usually at th© National 
Guard camp at Congress Heights. 

Various discs are used to denote 
j the rank of th© officers of the corps. 
The non-commissioned officers are 
distinguished by chevrons worn on 
the sleeves. These are Identical with 
those of th© Army. Other specific 
designations not coming under the 
head of insignia are th© distinguished 
cadet decoration, th© honor battalion 
star and th© war games devices. 

Several Innovations hav© been In¬ 
troduced during th© past year, 
chiefly a regimental cadet court. This 
Is composed of the higher ranking 
cadet officers, a tribunal before which 
all cases of Infractions of th© rules 
and regulations of the cadet corps 
are brought. Th© accused Is allowed 
counsel and the findings of th© court 
are referred to the principal of the 
school to which the accused cadet 
belongs and its military committee, 
who then refer the entire proceed¬ 
ings to th© reviewing authority, the 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
whose action is final. 

Then there hav© been established 
i two regimental bands, on© at Central 
and th© other at McKinley. When¬ 
ever the brigade is formed the two 
bands consolidate as a brigade band« 
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